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Latin America’s Multiplying People 


A hasty glance at the table on 
page 21 of this bulletin will con- 
vince the reader that the Latin 
American peoples south of the Rio 
Grande are multiplying at a near 
record rate. 

Of the 36 countries whose birth 
ratesare listed by the “Monthly Bul- 
letin of Statistics” of the United Na- 
tions, Latin American countries 
capture nine out of the first ten posi- 
tions, when birth ratesare arranged 
according to height. 

There isa: other point that should 
be considered in looking through this 


ou=. The figures given for the birth 
rates of the Latin American coun- 
triesare no doubt too low because of 
incomplete registration of births. 

If this factor were taken into con- 
sideration, there would be an even 
greater contrast between the birth 


rates of the Latin American coun- 
tries and the rates for the countries 
in the last half of this table. 

In this table Mexico is shown to 
have the highest birth rate, but if 
reliable statistics could be had they 
would probably show that most of 
the Latin American countries have 
birth rates near 40, death rates near 
20, and increase rates, births over 
deaths, near 20 per thousand popu- 
lation per year. 

With the continuation of an in- 
crease rate of 20, the population 
would douvle in about 35 years. Be- 
cause of lower increase rates in 
Argentina and some parts of Brazil 
this rate of increase is probably too 
high. But the data available suggest 
that most Latin American countries 
are increasing nearly twice as fast 
as the United States 


Puerto Rieo’s Reeord Inerease 


There is one group of American 
citizens that is more than holding its 
own with the high increase rates of 
the Latin American countries. This 
group of American citizens lives in 
the small island of Puerto Rico. 

There is probably no country in 
the world today whose people have 
as high increase rate, births over 
deaths, as Puerto Rico. 

The table on page 21 of this bulle- 
tin compiled from the “Monthly Bul- 
letin of Statistics” of the United Na- 
tions does not include Puerto Rico. 

t statistics from the Puerto Rico 
Monthly Statistical Report, April 
1948, show that for the seven-year 


period 1941-1947, inclusive, the 
average annual birth rate was 41.2, 
the death rate 14.8, and the increase 
rate, births over deaths, was 26.4. 
This rate, if continued, would cause 
the population to double in about 
27 years. 

But these summary figures do not 
tell the whole story. Since 1941 the 
birth rate of Puerto Rico has in- 
creased from 39.8 to 43.4, and the 
death rate decreased from 18.6 to 
12.0. 

In 1946 Puerto Rico had an in- 
crease rate, births over deaths of 
29.5, and the provisional figures 
for 1947 showed an increase rate 
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of 31.4. These increase rates of 
29.5 and 31.4 are probably the high- 
est recorded in all human history. 
If continued they would cause a dou- 
bling of the population in less than 
25 years. 


The Significance of 
Puerto Rico’s Experience 


Before Puerto Rico became a po- 
session of the United States at the 
turn of the century, it had high birth 
and death rates, and a slowincrease 
of population. The island was al- 
ready overcrowded as is indicated by 
the fact that it had 280 people per 
square mile in 1900 as compared 
with only 26 people per square mile 
in the United States. However, in 
1946 Puerto Rico’s density of popu- 
lation had increased to 618 per 
square mile compared to 47 in the 
United States. 

If Puerto Rico’s population were 
to double in numbers in 25 years, and 
quadruple in 50 years, it would cause 
serious problems for the United 
States and especially for Puerto 


Pan Ameriea 


Before examining the studies of 
the Conservation Section of the Pan 
American Union, this writer was of 
the opinion that Latin America was 
one of the few remaining geographi- 
cal frontiers that could accommodate 
a‘considerable part of the world’s 
surplus population. 

A study of the data available, how- 
ever, indicates that while Latin 
America has as large a population as 
the United States, it has far less 
favorable climate and natural re- 
sources. Furthermore, rapid popu- 
lation increase, poverty, and illiter- 
acy combined with highly erodable 
land, are, in the opinion of William 
Vogt, chief of the Conservation Sec- 
tion of the Pan American Union, 
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Rico. But, for the world at large, 
this problem would be insignificant @™ ; 
compared to a similar rate of 

increase in the much larger 
populations of Mexico, Central and 
South America. Yet ifno more fore- 
sight isused in bringing industriali- 
zation and health measures to Latin 
America than wasused by the United 
States in the case of Puerto Rico, 
there is a real possibility that the 
peoples of Latin America may suf- 
fer as much from overcrowding as 
do the peoples of China and India 
today. 

The population of Latin America 
is now about the same size as that 
of the United States. But, as already 
has been mentioned, Latin America 
seems to be increasingat a rate that 
might double its population in about 
35 years. Now if the death rates of 
Latin America are lowered, as the 
death rates of Puerto Rico have 
been, and there is no significant low- 
ering of the birth rates, we can ex- @ ( 
pect the large areasof Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America to become 
dangerously overpopulated in the 
near future. 


Takes Stoek 


causing Mexico, Central and South 
America together to become a “van- 
ishing continent.” 

The above are some of the prob- 
lems that willbe considered in detail 
by the Inter-American Conference 
on the Conservation of Renewable 
Natural Resources which has been 
called for September 7 to 20, 1948, 
in Denver, Colorado. 

The Government of the United 
States, at the request of the Pan 
American Union, will serve as 
host at the Inter-American Con- 
ference. 

The program of the eet 





suggests that the population-re- 
sources problem will be thoroughly 
considered. For instance, item one 
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in section one of the program will be 

devoted to trends in human popula- 
tionsin the Western Hemisphere and 
the pressure of populations on re- 
newable resources. Item one in 
section two will consider the influ- 
ence of the ratio between renewable 
resources and human population, 
with respect to peace. These are 
just the beginning of a large number 
of itemson the program of this two- 
weeks conference. 

The preliminary statement of 
this conference reminds us once 
again that the human race depends 
for its existence on renewable nat- 
ural resources--water, soil, for- 
ests, grasslands, and the complex 
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biological web that unites them. 
It alsois pointed out that available 
quantity of these natural resources 
is limited: in some areas, such as 
the United States and Argentina, the 
resources are very rich; in other 
areas they are extremely poor. 
It may be noted in passing that in 
the United States and Argentina, 
where natural resources are most 
abundant, the birth and increase 
rates are the lowest, while in the 
poorer areas of the Western Hemi- 
sphere the population is increasing 
very rapidly--and will increase 
more rapidly if health measures 
lower the high death rates without 
lowering the high birth rates. 


“The Vanishing Continent” 


From time to time in the Popula- 
tion Bulletin, we have pointed out 
that the United States, unlike coun- 
tries of Western Europe where rains 

@:.: not so torrential, is especially 
susceptible to both wind and water 
erosion. Asa consequence of this 
condition and the hasty exploitation 
of America’s natural resources to 
meet the needs of rapid population 
increase both in the United States 
and Europe, the American people 
are now confronted with a gigantic 
problem of conservation. 

In our March bulletin we pointed 
out that during its short history the 
United States has lost one-third of 
its original topsoil and four-fifths of 
its standing saw timber, and that 
many of its mineral resources are 
nearing depletion. 

Whyte and Jacks in their book, 
Vanishing Lands, quote Raymond 
Swing to the effect that, “at the pres- 
ent rate of soil and water depletion, 
in fifty years the fertile soil in Amer- 
ica will be a fourth of what was 
present originally and that, ‘in a 

& hundred years at the same rate of 
depletion the American continent 
could turn into the Sahara of the 
Western Hemisphere.’ ” 





It is hoped that long before anything 
ljke this is allowed to happen the 
American people will stabilize their 
population and introduce a program 
of conservation of natural resources 
that will keep America strong. In 
this connection the significance of 


_ the forthcoming Inter-American 


Conference of Renewable Natural 
Resources can hardly be over- 
emphasized. 

As serious as is the problem of 
conservation in the United States, 
according to studies made by William 
Vogt and his associates in the Pan 
American Union, the problem is even 
more serious in Mexico, Central, 
and South America. 

While the problem is more serious 
in Latin America than in the United 
States because of rapid population 
increase and less favorable climate, 
topography, and amount and quality 
of natural resources, Latin America 
is doing little to solve the problem. 

While the United States spends an- 
nually about $1,000,000,000 on con- 
servation, all of Latin America, with 
approximately the same sized popu- 
lation, probably does not spend one 
percent of this amount. 

In summing up some of his studies 
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Average, Annual, Crude Birth, Death, and Increase Rates per 1,000 Popu- 
lation of 40 Countries of the World, 1936-40. (Source: Population Index, 
July 1946, pp. 237-240.) 
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23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


Country 


China* 

Indiat 
Formosa 
Mexico 

Egypt 

Puerto Rico 
Soviet Union# 
Chile 
Philippines 


. Albania 


Rumania 
Japan 


. Yugoslavia 


Greece 


. Poland 
. South Africa (whites) 


Argentina 
Bulgaria 
Italy 

Spain 
Canada 
Netherlands 
Hungary 
Germany 
New Zealand 
Finland 
Ireland 
Baltic States 
Denmark 
Australia 
Scotland 
United States 
Czechoslovakia 
Austria 
Norway 
Switzerland 
Belgium 
Sweden 
England & Wales 
France 


Birth Death Increase 
rate rate rate 
40-50 35-55 t 
45.0 34.0 11.0 
44.8 20.0 24.8 
43.9 23.4 20.5 
43.0 27.0 16.0 
38.9 19.1 19.8 
37.2 18.6 18.6 
32.9 23.2 9.7 
32.5 16.3 16.2 
31.2 16.4 14.8 
29.3 19.2 10.1 
28.6 17.2 11.4 
27.4 15.6 11.8 
26.0 14.2 11.8 
25.3 14,1 11.2 
24.9 9.6 15.3 
24.1 11.7 12.4 
23.3 13.7 9.6 
23.2 13.8 9.4 
21.7 18.0 3.7 
20.4 9.8 10.6 
20.4 8.9 11.5 
20.1 14.2 5.9 
19.6 12.0 7.6 
19.8 9.8 10.0 
19.7 14.9 4.8 
19.3 14.3 5.0 
19.2 14,3 4.9 
18.0 10.5 7.5 
17.5 9.6 7.9 
17.5 13.5 4.0 
17.3 11.0 6.3 
3.2 13.1 4.0 
16.6 14.2 2.4 
15.5 10.3 5.2 
15.2 11.6 3.6 
15.0 13.8 1.2 
14.8 11.7 3.1 
14.7 12.5 2.2 
14.5 15.9 -1.4 


1940 Population 
in thousands 


400,000 ? 
383,998 
5,872 
19,654 
15,921 
1,869 
170,467 
5,024 
16,000 
1,106 
13,493 
73,114 
15,920 
7,336 
23,622 
2,192 
14,000 
6,100 
44,000 
26,000 
11,500 
9,000 
9,300 
70,000 
1,700 
3.700 
2,992 
5,515 
4,000 


3,000 
4,266 
8,100 
6,400 

42,000 

41,200 


*China: See W.S. Thompson, Population and Peace in the Pacific, pp. 180-181 





tIndia: See K. Davis, American Journal of Sociology, Nov. 1946, p. 253 
#USSR: 1936-38, F. Lorimer, The Population of the Soviet Union, p. 134 
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) 1941-47 

Average, Annual, Crude Birth, Death, and Increase Rates per 1,000 Popu- 
lation of 36 Countries of the World, 1941-47. (Source: “Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics,” United Nations, April, 1948.) 


Birth Death Increase 1947 Population 


Country rate rate rate in thousands 
1. Mexico* 44.4 21.0 23.4 23,219 
2. Costa Rica 44.0 15.8 28.2 772 (’46) 
3. Palestine# 42.1 14.2 27.9 1,912 (746) 
4. Ecuador (’41-’45) 38.8 18.8 20.0 3,340 (’46) 
5. El Salvador 38.3 17.3 21.0 2,047 
6. Panama 38.2 12.2 26.0 641 
7. Venezuela* 36.4 16.0 20.4 4,300 (746) 
8. Nicaragua 33.5 12.8 20.7 1,136 
} 9. Chile 33.1 19.1 14.0 5,522 
\ 10. Colombia* 32.6 16.1 16.5 10,545 
11. Japan 29.0 18.1 10.9 78,025 
12. India## 28.0 21.6 6.4 314,488 
13. Peru* 26.9 13.6 13.3 7,107 
14. South Africa (whites) 26.2 9.2 17.0 2,420 
15. Portugal 24.6 15.1 9.5 8,312 
16. Netherlands 24.1 10.4 13.7 9,636 
@". Canada* 24.0 9.7 14.3 12,582 
18. Finland 23.2 14.3 8.9 3,906 
19. Rumania* 23.1 19.1 4.0 16,472 (’46) 
20. Bulgaria 23.0 13.5 9.5 7,048 
21. New Zealand 22.9 9.9 13.0 1,803 
22. Ireland 22.0 14.6 7.4 2,972 
23. Denmark 21.7 10.0 11.7 4,146 
24. Spain 21.6 13.9 7.7 27,503 
25. United States 21.5 10.4 I 144,002 
26. Australia 21.3 9.9 11.4 7,581 
27. Czechoslovakia** 21.0 14.3 6.7 12,179 
28. Italy 20.4 13.7 6.7 45,486 (46) 
29. Norway 19.5 10.0 9.5 3,145 
30. Hungary* 19.3 13.9 5.4 9,368 
31. Switzerland 19.1 11.3 7.8 4,543 
32. Sweden 18.8 10.6 8.2 6,719 (’46) 
33. Austria 17.5 15.5 2.0 6,935 
34. United <ingdom 17.4 13.0 4.4 49,748 
35. France 16.9 16.3 6 41,000 
36. Belgium 15.3 14.4 9 8,389 (746) 


*1941-1946 inclusive 
**1944 missing 
#Data for settled population excluding nomads; death rates appear to be 
understated 
# Registration incomplete 
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for the Conservation Section of the 
Pan American Union, Mr. Vogt says: 
“Itis alsono exaggerationto say that 
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Mexico, Central America, and South 
America together form a vanishin 
continent.” 


“Our Plundered Planet” 


The forests, topsoil, minerals, 
and water reserves of North and 
South America are not vanishing be- 
cause of any special act of nature, 
but as Fairfield Osborn points out 
clearly in his new book, Our Plun- 
dered Planet, published by Little, 
Brown and Company, 1948, our planet 
is being plundered by population 
pressure. 

“There is an ironical twist to the 
fact that population pressures have 
long been recognized as one of the 
major causes of war,” says Mr. 
Osborn. “On the other hand, there 
is as yet scarcely any recognition 
of the self-evident fact that such 
pressures are the major cause of 
the world-wide depletion of natural 
living resources of the earth.” 

Here Mr. Osborn has put his finger 
not only upon a basic problem of 
war, but also upon a basic problem 
of conservation. Unless the prob- 
lem of population pressureis solved 
the best laid plans of Capitalism, 
Communism, or any other ism, will 
be as difficult to achieve ascarrying 
water in a sieve. 

Spurred on by pressure of pop- 
ulation the profit motive can run 


wild in the destruction of for- 
ests, overgrazing of the land, and 
the depletion of topsoil and min- 
eral resources. This can only 
lead to Communism or some other 
type of dictatorship. But dictator- 
ship cannot solve the problem. So 
long as population pressure is al- 
lowed to continue, the best dic- 
tatorship can promise is ‘equality 
in poverty.” 

In the conclusion to his book, Mr. 
Osborn says that it is amazing how 
far one has to travel to find a per- 
son, even among those widely in- 
formed, who is aware of the proc- 
esses of mounting destruction that 
we have inflicted upon our life 
sources. “The few who realize this 
fatal fact,” continues Mr. Osborn 
“do not, as a rule, associate it with 
the vast surges and pressures of 
increasing population.” 

Yet until this association--this 
cause and effect--is recognized and 
the necessary action taken, con- 
cludes Mr. Osborn, technologists 
may outdo themselves but cannot be 
expected to offset the present ter- 
rific attack upon the natural life- 
giving elements of the earth. 


“Human Breeding and Survival” 


In our book Population Roads to 
Peace or War, 1945, republished re- 
vised by Penguin Books under the 
title Human Breeding and Survival, 
1947, Dr. Elmer Pendell and this 
writer pointed out that no program 
of conservation of human or natural 
resources could hope to succeed 
without an accompanying program 
of population limitation. 

As pressure of population in- 
creases, new lands must be dis- 








covered and old lands must be worked 
harder. When good crop land is not 
enough to supply the demand, semi- 
arid and highly erodable lands are 
put under the plow, pasture lands 
are overgrazed, and forests are 
attacked unmercifully with -little 
thought of the future. 


As the forests are destroyed th 


rains and the winds beat upon the un- 
protected topsoil that was formerly 
held in place by the trees. There 
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is little chance for the rains to be 

bsorbed intothe land, and the muddy 
water rushes in swift torrents to- 
ward the nearest river to fill water- 
ways with debris, ruin expensive 
dams, and cause floods that help to 
destroy more topsoil in the valleys. 

In the meantime, the plowing up 
and overgrazing of semi-arid and 
pasture lands are taking their toll. 
Nature’s covering of highly erodable 
lands is destroyed by the axe, the 
plow, and eaten away by more cattle 
and sheep than the land can accom- 
modate on a permanent basis. 

The same cycle of destruction that 
has destroyed great empires and 
buried proud cities under sand and 
jungle growth is going on right under 
our noses. This is happening faster 
and on a much larger scale than 
ever before in history. 

Not only is the population of the 
earth much larger than formerly and 
there are no large virgin lands to 

scover, but modern man has in- 

ented new machines to accelerate 
the destruction of nature’s resources 
and discovered new health meas- 
ures which seem destined to increase 
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the population faster, if methods of 
lowering the highbirth rates of most 
countries are not introduced at the 
same time. 

Lastly, when population pressure 
bears down hard upon living stand- 
ards it causes moral erosion to the 
extent that once peaceful and pros- 
perous nations welcome the oppor- 
tunity to destroy their neighbors in 
order to take possession of their 
lands and resources. 

In other cases, pressure of popu- 
lation causes the erosion of man’s 
health and physique by creating 
poverty and undernourishment. 

Population pressure is not only a 
threat to the earth’s resources and 
to man’s moral and physical environ- 
ment, but alsoit seems toundermine 
man’s genetic makeup and weakens 
the heredity of the entire human 
race. A great deal more research 
is needed to establish this thesis, 
but the evidence now available in- 
dicates that as population pressure 
increases many intelligent and re- 
sponsible people who wish to give 
their children the best advantages 
do not replace themselves. 


--Guy Irving Burch, Editor 
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